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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue communication from B. upon the 
Cobbett-Corn I deem very valuable ; 


' but, the /‘egister is not the proper place 

© for it ; 

' comment upon it in the manner it is wor- 
‘thy of and requires: for, the political- 
economical doctrines of B. I cannot cir- 
culate without such comments. 

> munication will more properly come into 
| the “‘ History of Normandy Farm,” the 


at all events, until I have time to 


His com- 


first number of which will be ready for 
publication in ten days from this time, 
sand after which, one number will be pub- 
phed on the first of every month, price 
e shilling. B. will there perceive, that 
have no spade-husbandry at, Nor- 
andy, and that even the gardening is 


: x One up to the walls of the house by the 


ough. I-do not know that my father 
s left us a spade, but, he has left us 
hs 


». The letter from a correspondent, in 
answer to my father’s address to the la- 
ou people, contained in the last 
Register, says all that can be said for 


szoners. But, it is no part of my 
iness to suffer any sophistry, of 
$s sort, however ingenious, to issue 
h by the means of publication given 
. I have no objecti 
Burke with Wellington ; as 


“not defrauded us nor oppressed us, 
“4 neither hast thou taken ought of any 
“ man’s hand ”’! 





ko SAT MEY REGISTERS? 


His i@ fourth number iss¥ed to 
eS Pe otoe & itor, 


and moving wholly and entirely by the 
indulgence of the public ; continuing, 
like a carriage, which will run some dis- 
tance by its own velocity after losing a 
wheel, upon the strength of the name 
alone of its departed author. 

I once more throw myself upon the in- 
dulgence of the public, who have proved so 
much patience ; and who have showed so 
much confidence, that the Register will 
continue to be worth the attention of my 
father’s readers; and, it isa great support 
to me to know that I can rely upon this in- 
dulgence, and which I knew from the 
first; for, while I felt that there were 
before me at least a month of complete 
inability, knew that I was in England, 
depending upon the patronage of a nation 
always just and considerate. And, I have 
to express my deep gratitude generally, 
for the universal encouragement I have 
received, when I say that the sale of the 
Register remains precisely what it was. 

To the people of Preston, in particular, 
I can only here say, that the proceedings 
at their meeting in honour of my father, 
and for condolence to our family, are 
alone encouragement to any degree of de- 
votion; and I do assure them, that if all 
the crowns on earth could be distributed 
between myself, my brothers and sisters, 
and put on our heads, we should prefer 
that address which they have voted wus. 

I had intended this week to address a 
letter to Mr. warns ith of Oldham, on 
his question to m » respecting 
the expulsion of ‘4 the Bloke Bishops from the 
House of Lords. It is the combatting ¢ 
delusions which I must erwrecry! 

in the outcries | ’ 


men wate an 





D 
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grossest of the delusions by which this 
suffering nation is now tormented and 
sought to be destroyed. 

Wn COBBETT, Jun. 





PROCEEDINGS 
IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


Turse are so important, that during 
the sevendays, from Wednesday the 8. to 
Wednesday the 15. inst., not less than ten 
laws have been before one or the other of 
the two houses, most vitally affecting the 
interests of this nation, in almost every 
way that can be imagined. Amongst 
these are, the ‘* Corporation Reform,” 
the Irish Church ‘ reform,” the Irish 
Poor, the bill introduced by certain Scotch. 
men, to abolish the arrest for debt, and 
to put in its place summary execution 
upon goods. Here is quite enough ; and 
all these are pushed forward with an avi- 
dity which is truly surprising, excepting 
only that for the relief of the poor of 
Ireland, and that is to go no further than 
the committee, for this session. 

I had intended to collect and place be- 
fore the public, all the laws, now passing, 
in this number. But utter inability, from 
want of time, owing to unforeseen and 
unavoidable circumstances, has compelled 
me to postpone this till next week. But 
there are some remarks made by the 
Standard and by the Times, which | 
here insert, and to which I beg to recom- 
mend the reader to pay attention. In 
the first place, I insert the report of a 
by gone motion, made by Mr. A. John- 
stone, relative to the Scotch church. 
This motion was made on the 18. June, 
and since that nothing has been heard of 
the matter, except some most mysterious 
threatenings against Mr. Johnstone, 
the mover, which probably have been re- 
marked in the Chronicle, which is the 
Whig-Scotch organ. The public perceive 
that the motion fell to the ground, for 
want of sufficient members present! 

What! a motion for raking into the ac- 
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nominated by the aristocracy and land- 
lords: a motion for inquiring into this 
rich and curious matter; this motion is 
not worth the attention of English mem- 
bers of Parliament! And Mr. Johnstone 
is, by concert amongst Englishmen, to 
speak to empty benches, to be coughed 
and sneezed down by an incomplete 
House, and, finally, if he is proof against 
coughing and tittering, he is to be made 
sit down by an adjournment! However, 
this is certainly too curious a matter to 
be given up by me, especially while I see 
the bill for stripping the Irish church, 
that is to say, for stripping the English 
church, proceeding with such astonishing 
velocity. We are in a fair way to have, 
in place of the established church, an 
established kirk ; and it is time to inquire 
what that &irk is, as it exists in Scotland, 
Let us know a little of the real state of 
the case in Scotland, as to independence 
of clergy ; and, when we have raked into 
the affairs, spiritual and temporal of the 
kirk, we shall understand the cause of 
the furious zeal of the Atheists, Jews, and 
Roman Catholics, in that virtueus com- 
bination which they form, for the destruc- 
tion of the church of England. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Commons, 18. June. 


Mr. A. JOHNSTONE was proceeding with 
an historical account of the church, when hon. 
Members in all parts of the House began to 
leave their seats, and in a short time the 
benches were nearly empty. The noise occa~- 
sioned by this general move rendered the hon. 
Member for a short time nearly inaudible. 
The hon. Member then referred to the state 
of religion in Scotland at the end of the last 
century and at the commencement of the pre- 
sent. The clergy in many instances were 
looked upon as intruders. (Some other hon. 
Members having left their seats, the hon. 
Member, who now remained almost alone on 
the Treasury benches, looked round the House 
with a disappointed air, and said he was afraid 
the subject was not eliciting that attention 
which its importance merited.) 

Here Mr. POTTER, who appeared desirous 
to relieve the hon. Member from the painful 

himself, 
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Strangers were ordered to withdraw, and 
there not being forty Members present, the 
House adjourned at a quarter past seven 
o'clock. 


_ CORPORATION REFORM. 
age Mr “HaiSe"ihethber forSt. Ives, liad en 





ta pe Set be made fot: 
se irtithi »” Phe ferms ofthis’ 


motion and of the notice have ruffled the 
serenity of mind which might otherwise 
have been enjoyed by members favourable 
to the bill; and this notice of motion has 
accordingly been visited With marked dis- 
approbation, even to the length of that 
extreme displeasure which is evinced by 
expunging from the journals. Seeing 
the motion of Mr. Divert for expunging, 
it brought to my mihd directly, the tac- 
tic of Lord Althorp, for smothering my 
father’s motion for the address to the 
King for removing Sir R. Peel from the 
Privy Council. Mr. Diverr speaks of 


his sympathy; but, the sympathy of a 
great many of us is excited, whenever 
we hear the word ‘‘ expunge,” and, he 


may depend upon it, that this proceeding, 
independent of the real merit of that of 
Mr. Hatsz, will call great attention to 


the subject. 


(From the Standard.) 

It will be seen, in the proceedings of 
the House of Commons last night, that 
our hint as to the propriety of erecting 
Newgate and the other principal gaols of 
the kingdom into Municipal Corporations, 
has not been altogether thrown away. 
The honourable Member for St. Ives ac- 
tually entered a notice upon the books of 
the House, in a great degree correspond- 
ing with our suggestion. This notice, 
which was of course intended only as a 

t sarcasm upon the general ten- 
dency of Lord John Russell’s bill, kindled 
prodigious wrath in the meek breasts of 
a certain Mr. Divett, whoever he is, and 
Mr. Joseph Hume. Of Mr. Divett we 
know nothing, except that he appears to 
be one of the representatives for the 
“*faithful” city of Exeter. Finding such 
a yoked, longo intervallo, 
ak can of Sir W. Pollen character 
and pretensions, and otherwise invited by 
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the late Devon contest, to look more mi- 
nutely into the circumstances of South 
Devon, we have made a very careful 
search for the house of Divett, but wholly 
without success. Though the minute pa- 
triotism of county historians, hardly so 

ti west, leaves 
nd gentleman's, and .scarédly any yeo- 
| man’ fanity wacelebsited, either Pole, 
nor Prince, nor Risdon, nor Polwhele, 
the immortalisers of the Devon families, 
furnishes the slightest hint as to the exist- 
ence of a Divett! As the man has ob- 
viously no talent of any kind, it is there- 
fore natural to infer that through some 
local, commercial, or corporation connec- 
tion it is that this man has been able to 
misrepresent such a city as the Dan- 
monian metropolis! The fury, there- 
fore, with which he fell upon Mr. Halse’s 
jocular notice, intended to aid in protect- 
ing the corporation of Exeter, is another, 
added to the million proofs of Whig- 
Radical ingratitude! The 20. of July 
is, however, at hand, and we trust that 
no Exeter man who can register a vote 
will forget Mr. Divett’s exertions last 
night, as well as upon former occasions, 

It is, indeed, a deep and a mortifying 
disgrace to the city of Exeter, to have ea- 
cumbered their highly distinguished re- 
presentative, the late Solicitor-General, 
with such a colleague; but we suppose 
that Mr. Divett’s election was a fatal 
effect of that miserable policy of compro- 
mise by which the Conservatives have in 
so many instances lost two seats, because 
they chose to give upone! However, let 
us hope that they will be wise in time ; 
and that, in every instance, two Conser- 
vative candidates will be started where 
there are two vacancies. Exeter must 
send to the next Parliament, a colleague 
worthy of Sir W. Follett, and no Mr. 
Divett. 

With regard to Mr, Hume, it is quite 
un r to say anything of that 
“ black is white” gentleman. His place 
in public opinion has been long fixed, by 
the side of that which his friend, Mr. 
O'Connell, occupies! As Mr. Hume, 





then, does not enjoy even the benefit of 

an obscurity like Mr. Divett’s, we dismiss 

his . ’ . ‘ . . Me. 

Halse’s resolution, repeating in his case 
D2 
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I 
our hint, that the 20. of July is at hand ; 
consequently, no time is to be lost in se- 
curing to that respectable dealer in un- 
licensed whiskey and Greek loans a dis- 
pensation from the toil of mocking a 
representative fur Middlesex. We are 
happy to be able to believe that English- 
men, men of rank and station, connected 
with the county, loyal Christian men, 
‘who never headed seditious mobs, or 
denied God’s providence, are prepared to 
come forward for the purpose of relieving 
Mr. Hume of his onerous duties, if only 
the electors of the county, or half of 
them, wil? snatch between this and the 
20., a few minutes from indolence or 
amusement, to discharge what they owe 
to themselves, their country, and their 
religion. 

Mr. Halsé was not present to defend 
his notice, which, after an angry pother 
that must greatly amuse the author of it, 
was struck out of the paper. 


[The following is the report of the pro- 
ceedings above commented on. } 


JAIL FRANCHISE UNDER THE 
CORPORATIONS BILL. 


Mr. DIVETT rose for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the House to a subject which 
had given him, as an individual Member, 
considerable pain, and in respect of which he 
was sure he might reckon on the support and 
sympathy of every hon. Gentleman he saw 
around him. He referred to the disgraceful 
character of a notice which had been placed 
on the order-book by the hon. Member for 
St. Ives (Mr. Halse). 

Mr. HUME suggested that, as the hon. 
Member for St. Ives was not in his place, it 
would be advisable for the present to postpone 
the subject. 

Mr. MILES expressed a hope that the hon. 
Member for Exeter (Mr. Divett) would, at 
all events, abstain from‘any personal allusions, 
and treat the matter solely on public grounds. 

Mr. DIVETT said he had given due notice 
to the hon. Member for St. Ives, whom he 
saw in his place not half an hour previously, 
that he intended to bring the matter before 
the House at five o'clock, and he did not 
think he was bound, because that hon. Mem- } 
ber chose to absent himself, to postpone the 
with which he should conclude. 
ar, hear, and cries of Go on, go on). He 
not wish to trouble the House with man 


ri 


; he was inclined to content him- 
with Y moving, that the notice 
es on the orders, under the name 


oes 
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expunged. (Hear, hear). The hon. Gentl e- 
man then read the following notice, which 
excited considerable merriment in the House: 
—‘“Mr, Halse—upon bringing i the re 

to move that all prisoners in Newgate 

the other jails in England and Wales, al- 
though possessing no other qualification, be, 
upon the principle of the bill, entitled indis- 
criminately to an equal participation in all the 
franchises, as well magisterial as elective, 
thereby created ; and that, to obviate all un- 
certainty or doubt of the benevolent intention 
of the bill, and the happy tendency thereof, 
being in effect to render all the higher ranks 
of his Majesty’s loyal and respectable subjects 
subordinate to the lowest, without regard to 
property or character, a clause be intro- 
duced in accordance with the same prin- 
ciple, expressly enacting to that effect, and 
that it may for ever thereafter be well under 
stood that the whole population in the corpo- 
rate jurisdictions are in all other relations af 
life placed on a footing of perfect equality, 
agreeably to the natnral rights of man; and 
also a clause to provide a suitable retreat for 
the gentry residing within these jurisdictions, 
and who, with a mind and feelings becoming 
their station, may seek an escape for them- 
selves from the scene of such a revolutionary 
infliction.” (A laugh). He would not con- 
descend to characterize such a notice as it 
deserved, and he hoped the hon. Member for 
St. Ives would see the necessity of making an 
apology to that House suitable to its offended 
dignity. (Hear, hear, and a laugh). Failing 
in that, he (Mr. Divett) should move, in the 
strongest possible terms, that the notice 
should be expunged from their journals. 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr HUME seconded the motion. He 
hoped the hon, Member for Exeter would con- 
fine his motion to the notice being struck out 
of the paper, which was all they coulddo. ~ 

Mr. DIVETT could not look on the notice 
but as a gross insult to the House and toa great 
body of the respectable householders of the 
kingdom; and having duly apprised the bon. 
Member of his intention to bring the matter 
forward, he should now move “that the riotice 
which appears on the books from the hon. 
Member for St. Ives, appearing to be a gross 
insult to this House, and to a great portion of 
the constituent householders of the kingdom, 
it is the opinion of this House that it be ex- 
punged from their proceedings.” (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir G. CLERK could not see the propriety 
of such a course of procedure as had been re- 
commended by the hon. Member for Exeter. 
The hon. Member for St. Ives no doubt in- 
tended to have moved something in the shape 
or to the effect, of the notice which he had 

Oh, oh!) He (Sir G. Clerk) did nc 
to say that he approved of such an it 











is ( 





the ember for St. Ives, should be, 


4 a 
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or would be likely to have ey orte 
bear), but it was quite competent for. 
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_ Member to express his sentiments, and when 
he did so, the hon. Member for Exeter might 
in due regularity bring forward his proposition. 
There were many instances to be found in the 
journals where persons entertaining very 
strong opinions against a particular measure 
passing through the House had taken that 
Opportunity of recording in strong, sometimes 
not very decorous, language, their sentiments 
in that respect. He was sure some hon. Mem- 
bers would recollect a curious instance of that 
kind in a proposed amended title to the Royal 
Marriage Act, and Mr. Sheridan used fre- 

uently to indulge in notices of that sort. He 
(sir G.*Clerk) did not approve of the prac- 
tice, but he did not see that any good would 
| be gained by expunging the notice from the 
| paper, as the hon. Member might still bring 
_ the matter before the House in precisely the 
same shape. 

Mr. WARBURTON hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Exeter would confine his motion sim- 
ply to its being expunged. 

Mr. RUTHVEN considered the motion pre- 
mature. 

Mr. DIVETT was quite ready to admit that 
it was competent for every hon. Member to 
make what motions he pleased in that House, 
provided they confined themselves within the 
bounds of common decency. But he consi- 
dered the present notice a clear and deliberate 
insult to the House, and he therefore moved 
that it be expunged. 

Colonel PERCEVAL hoped the motion 
_ would be postponed till to-morrow, in order 


eS _ that the hon. Member for St. lves wight have 
es ~~ SPportunity of defending himself. (Hear, 
he r). 


Mr. RICHARDS concurred with the hon. 


Member for Exeter in thinking the notice at 
_ least a specimen of very bad taste; he hoped, 


_ however, that he would be induced to post- 
_ pone his motion, and not introduce a prece- 
_ dent, which in many cases afterwards might 

be found exceedingly inconvenient. (Hear, 

_ hear). 

Sir B. VERE said a few words to the same 
effect. 

Mr. DIVETT had no wish to press the mat- 
ter contrary to the opinion of the House. He 
therefore begged, for the present, to withdraw 
the motion. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. HUME could not allow such a notice 
to remain on the books. If they did not im- 
mediately discontinue it among their notices, 
it would be a disgrace to the House. He 
therefore the hon. Member to take the 
sense of the House on the subject. 

Mr, DIVETT rose to address the 
house, but was interrupted by cries of “Spoke, 
spoke,” and “The motion is withdrawn.” ! 

Mr. HUME then said he should move that 
the notice which had been read be discon- 
tinued. (Hear, hear.) — . 

Mr. MILES put it to the hon. 
and to the House, whether they were not 
giving the notice the greatest possible pub- 


|shall not be 
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licity. (Hear, hear.) He had not been awate 
of its existence till the hon. Member for 
Exeter read it in his place; certainly it was 
wholly unworthy of that consideration which 
it had attracted, and he hoped the matter 
would be allowed to drop. 

Colonel L. HAY insisted on the necessity 
of coming to an immediate decision on the 
point. Such a notice, in his opinion, should 
not be allowed to remain on their books. 

After a few words from Mr. WILKS, the 
galleries were cleared for a division, but none 
took place, and we understood the notice was 
ultimately agreed to be discontinued. 

Sir G. CLERK inquired of the Lord Advo- 
cate if he intended to propose that his bill on 
taking polls at elections should be referred to 
a committee up stairs. 





POOR-LAW FOR IRELAND. 
(From the Standard.) 


Sir Richard Musgrave’s Bill for the intro- 
duction of a system of poor laws into Ireland 
was last night read a second time in the 
House of Commons, but with an understands 
ing that it should not go beyond the commit- 
tee this year. The motion for the second 
reading was introduced under the worst pos- 
sible auspices ; for it was made by Sir Richard 
Musgrave, and seconded by Mr. James Grat- 
tan. Sir Richard and Mr. Grattan repeated 
rather long speeches, such as might be ex- 
pected from them, and which, therefore, our 
readers will peruse at their discretion. The 
rest of the debate for the motion was not very 
interesting. Lord Morpeth and Mr. Spring 
Rice spoke ingeniously to avoid the question. 
Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. Richards, and Mr. G. 
F. Young, supported the principle of the poor 
laws with considerable vigour, and with suc- 
cess. 

Mr. O’Connell affected to vote for the mo- 
tion, but spoke against it. He was, as osual, 
coarse and impertinent, Mr. Richards being 
on this occasion the more especial object of 
his impertinence. We have already men- 
tioned the result of the debate. 

With a parental solicitude for the success 
of a proposition—which we first of all the 
present generation had the honour to recom- 
mend—we feel, we confess, much less than 
parentally sanguine as to the carly adoption 
of our views. During the fifteen years that 
have elapsed since we first called attention to 
the subject, each season has b t forth its 
crop of difficulties to obstruct the access of 
the Irish poor to justice. To say that a sys~- 


tem of laws must be, sooner or > 
erected In Ireland, is but saying that the island 

Sonlly cot rey plunged 
in a remediless eit ng ani: 
arrival at such an arrangement in any coun- 
try circumstanced as Ireland is like the pro- 
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cesses of nature; it must be come to if the 
subject itself be not destroyed ; and, like the 
processes of nature, though it can be easily 

retarded, it can scarcely be accele- 
rated with safety. We must, therefore, await 
with patience the first calm of political and 
religious dissension; or, what is more pro- 
bable, we must await that consummation of 
what now works in Ireland, which is to be 
followed by a sfrong pacific arrangement. 
Of such an arrangement the establishment of 
a system of poor-laws must constitute a prin- 
cipal part, if the peace and apparent security 
obtained are to be made permanent. The 
neglect of transplanting English poor-laws at 
the Revolution, alone it was that rendered the 
penal code necessary; and that produced all 
the evil which has resulted from the relaxa- 
tion of that code. In 1690, the place of a 
yeomanry—of a class between the gentry and 


the mere ground labourer—was vacant in| 


three provinces of Ireland, and in these three 
provinces it remains vacant still. At any 
time within the century and a half that 
has passed, a system of poor-laws would, 
in a few years, have filled up this chasm 
with the retained Protestants of Ireland, 
or with British Protestants; and this with- 
out the least injury to the Roman Catho- 
lic peasantry (who would still continue, if 
they remained in ignorance, the ground 
Jabourers that they are), and with infinite 
benefit, even in a pecuniary view, to the Pro- 
testant landlords ; for it is a great mistake to 
suppose that a class of yeomanry introduced 
into Ireland would not create more—much 
more—wealth than they could lay up as profit, 
or consume in their own support. 

But as we have said, a good system of Irish 


Poor-Law ror Irenann. 
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It is from the observations of Mr. 8. 
Rice, known to be unfavourable, as we 
believe is Lord Lansdowne, to the prin- 
ciple of an Irish poor law, that we collect 
the provisions of that brought in by Sir 
R. Musgrave to contemplate relief for 
paupers—Ist, above 60 years of age; 
2d, orphans ‘under.14 ; 3d, sick, diseased, 
lame, maimed, blind,-dgaf, and damb; to 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
added—though, as it appears to us, with 
more than questionable wisdom, that is, 
where a poor law only was under discussion 
—that he would tax estates universally for 
the education of young children. We 
shall not be suspected of undervaluing 
this last object recommended by the Chan- 
/cellor of the Exchequer, but shall merely 
|state our impression, that it belongs more 
\properly to the department of national 
education than of assistance to the desti- 
| tute. 

A relief prescribed by law for the desti- 
tute poor of Ireland has long been a 
favourite and earnest object with this 
journal—one which we have often, and 
‘for many years, declared to be indispen- 
‘sable—no matter how many improve- 
|ments might be effected in the Popery 
laws or tithe laws, or in any other branch 
of Irish jurisprudence, we have ever con- 
‘sidered that to be the most important of 





Poor-Laws can scarcely be applied until the| all, which directly involves the relation 


whole state of Ireland shall be dealt with in 
integro, and with a view to its final reform and 
pacification. The opportunity for such reno- 
vation does not seem to be very distant. As 
to the reason and justice of Irish Poor-Laws, 


those questions were set at rest by the invalua- | 


ble publication of Mr. Sadler in 1828. 





(From the Times, 10. July.) 


The most remarkable event that has 
occurred in the House of Commons for 
months past is the favourable reception 
given on Wednesday evening to a propo- 
sition made by Sir Richard Musgrave for 
introducing poor laws into Ireland. At 
the same time we must take the freedom 
tq observe, that so far as a practical or 
intelligible system of relief to the suffering 
poor is concerned, nothing can be more 
or unsatisfactory, than the s 


i 


ich the hon. Baronet prefaced his 


between property and poverty throughout 
the island. 

What did Catholic emancipation accom- 
plish for the relief of the Irish peasant ? 
It placed some 30 or 40 individuals of the 
Popish communion within the walls of 
Parliament. But for the poor—for the 
distressed—for the naked—for the starv- 
ing—what was done by Catholic emanci- 
pation? Literally, rigorously—noruine. 

And how far would any modification, 
or any reduction, how far would the utter 
annihilation of that whole fund, whether 
by the name of tithe or rent-charge, which 
has hitherto maintained, or is ostensibly 
destined to maintain hereafter, the Pro-_ 
testant clergy of Ireland, how far, we say 
would that go towards alleviating the 
miseries of the Irish poor? What diree- 


peech | tion would that stream of revenue take- 


when cut off from the maintenance of the 








for the second reading of the bill.|clergy ? Into what channel has it-really 





















































10 
been diverted since tithe ceased to be 
collected by the clergyman, or by others, 
_ for his use? Why # rushes, as to a 
centre of gravity, into the landlord's 
' pocket. No poor man, from east to west 
of Ireland, is the better for the change by 
_ a single shilling, No poor man has an 
_ extra pig within his sty, or an extra po- 
tate for his children. It is all a vile and 
_ despicable mystification. Tithes were 
never paid by the poor in Ireland or else- 
where. They were a deduction from that 
rent which, but for them, the landlord 
_ would have obtained for his acres; and, 
' to make up the rent-charge henceforth 
' nominally payable by the landlord, an 
' extra value will be laid upon the land 
_ equivalent to the amount of tithe about 
| to be commuted. It is all a wretched 
' delusion from first to last, a dream, that 
3 anything has been done for the poor, by 
_ playing off emancipation one year, and 
Al abolishing tithe some five or six years 
P. 4 afterwards ; by the tirst of which a certain 
' portion of Roman Catholics, answering to 
4 the name of gentlemen, have acquired 
some new privileges, as by the second, 
: P landlords generally have been enabled to 
A 4 pentercept the income of the clergyman 
"and transfer it to himself. 

Words are all-powerful among an igno- 
| rant and brutalized race of men. Tithe 
bi ey te called an oppression, though it will 
> smell no less unsavoury under the name 
_ of rent. O’Connell is called ‘‘ a libera- 
tor,” never having moved his little-finger 
' to assuage the sufferings, to mend the 
_ fortunes, or to promote the interests or 
" happiness of any human being but Mr. 
» Daniel O’Connell. 

_ With regard to a poor law for Ireland, 
_ the “ Liberator” of the poor has at all 
_ times, until very lately, avowed himself 
_the mortal enemy of that measure. 
_ Finding, however, the common sense of 
_ the case, and the tide of public feeling too 
strong for him, he has more lately dis- 
claimed his unpopular error, and con- 
fessed himself a convert to the poor law 
principle; in this, however, differing 
from other converts, inasmuch as the 
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say how sincere is Mr. O’Connell’s de- 
sire to promote the introduction of poor 
laws into Ireland. He spoke indeed 
against Mr. Richards, of Knaresborough 
—he spoke against the late ministry, 
against the everlasting misgovernment of 
Ireland under the English sway, as if she 
had ever been otherwise than savagely 
governed under her own native domina- 
tion—no one of which topics had any- 
thing to do with the debate. He railed, 
moreover, against the Scotch poor law, 
and against the English poor law, and 
finished by abusing the embryo Irish 
poor law, as being a source of increased 
party feuds in Ireland, which the learned 
Agitator has always so diligentlly laboured 
to tranquillize. Indeed, while the learned 
person conjured up his stock bugbear of 
tithe whereon to vent his virulence, he 
used an expression which, to speak vul- 
garly, ‘‘let the cat out of the bag,” as 
to his real sentiments on the subject of 
an Irish poor law; for, says he, ‘‘ the 
hon. gentleman,” we forget whom he 
meant, ‘‘ would give the people of Ire- 
land a poor law, and refuse them justice ; 
they asked for bread, and us GAVE THEM 
A STONE’ —an image, certainly, the least 
appropriate that ever was resorted to— 
for his abolition of tithe is to the poor a 
mere stone, whereas there is bread im 
poor laws. 

However, we do not quarrel with the 
timidity or slowness, albeit disguised 
under the term ‘‘ cireumspection,” whieh 
hon. members—ministers among them— 
have evinced on this occasion. In the 
same ratio in which poor laws are import- 
ant they ought undoubtedly to be pre- 
pared with prudence, and perhaps it may 
be as well to begin by limiting their ap- 
plication: to the relief of: old age, sick+ 
ness, infancy, &c. As for the plan of 
making-a poor-rate voluntary, or at least 
contingent on the very precarious condi-+ 
tion of ten persons in the same parisl 
subscribing of their own accord in the 
first instance, we are loath to say all we 
think upon the subject, but verily it “is a» 


modest and marvellously humble begim- 





zeal of the learned gentleman has net yet 
been conspicuous on behalf of his. new 
opinions. Let any one read his speech 

on Sir R. Musgrave’s motion, and. then |: 








nthe one grand mmster principle which» 


to. govern every poor law system 
¢ Ivelantly-is to-Sesces thé: landlords, by 
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Hl PRESTON 
a sense of their own personal interest, to 
watch over and provide for the well-being 
of their poorer tenantry. If you effect 
not this, you may give up the whole 
scheme as hopeless ; and this will never 
be accomplished by leaving the relief of 
the poor at the option of any given num- 
ber of individuals. Suppose no ten per- 
sons are found to subscribe in a parish 
where all or most of the proprietors who 
could afford it happened to be non-resi- 
dents, not caring one straw for the people, 
and unwilling to subscribe at all_—what 
then becomes of your power to lay ona 
poor-rate ? and where is the efficacy of 
Sir Richard Musgrave’s bill ? 





PRESTON MEETING. 





MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF 
THE LATE MR. COBBETT, M.P. 


(From the Preston Chronicle). 

On Wednesday evening last, at eight 
o'clock, a public meeting of the friends 
of the late Mr. Cobbett was held at the 
Cockpit, to take into consideration the 
propriety of voting an address of condo. 
lence to the family of that celebrated 
writer, an address to the electors of Old- 
ham on the occasion, and to express their 
approval of the determination of Mr. 
William Cobbeit to continue the Register, 
in deference to the readers of that work. 
By the appointed hour the meeting was 
but moderately attended; but as numbers 
continued to arrive, the proceedings were 
delayed for a short time, and the place, 
as the business proceeded, became filled, 
chiefly by the working classes of the com- 
munity. : 

Mr. James Park, who had been per- 
sonally acquainted with the late Mr 
Cobbett, was unanimously called to the 
chair, on the motion of Mr. Joshua Bam- 
ber, and opened the proceedings in a 
neat and feeling address. They had, he 
said, met together to express their con- 
dolence with the family of Mr. Cobbett, 
and with each other, on the loss they 
had sustained by his death ; to lament, in 
fine, that a vacuum was, by that melan- 
choly event, caused in the great family of 
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bably not live to see’ adequately filled. 
(Cheers). He anticipated no differences 
of opinion on the topic which had called 
them together, and should leave its dis- 
cussion in abler hands. 

Mr. Leeming said it fell to him to pro- 
pose a resolution to the effect that an 
address should be transmitted to the 
family of their late friend Mr. Cobbett, 
condoling with them on their loss. He 
might state that one of the chief merits 
of the deceased was that he had sprung 
from their ranks (cheers) ; that he had 
been bred in the humble occupation of a 
ploughman, and had by his own exertions 
and perseverance raised himself to the 
highest and most honourable station 
which a commoner in this country could 
attain. (Loud cheers). He had even 
served as a soldier, had been promoted to 
the rank of serjeant; but finding that 
station but ill-suited for the develop- 
ment of his faculties, he procured his 
discharge ; and since that period had 
pursued his political career with unflinch- 
ing perseverance and honesty. (Cheers). 
He (Mr. L.) could not but avail himself 
of the present opportunity of expressing 
his admiration of Mr. W. Cobbett, for the 
truly feeling and affectionate manner in 
which, in the last Regzster, he had no- 
ticed the loss which he and his family 
had sustained by the death of his father. 
(Cheers). 

The motion was seconded by Mr. H. 
Murphy, and being put to a show of 
hands was unanimously carried, 

Mr. Mircue.t then rose amidst loud 
cheers, to propose the address, but was 
so much affected by the occasion’ that 
some time elapsed before he could pro- 
ceed. On recovering himself he craved’ 
the indulgence of the meeting: he had 
received so many favours both through 
the pen and from the general services of 
Mr. Cobbett that he could not but feel, 
and feel deeply, the loss of a mam to: whom 
he was so much attached; and he hoped 
they would attribute his embarrassment to 
the right motive, and give him-credit for 
those feelings which he could not altoge- 
ther control. (Hear). If called upon to 


stand in front of the battle, or even again 





mankind, which those present would pro- 


to suffer, as he had done, incarceration 
for the maintenance of his opinions, he - 
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could more easily encounter them all, 
than the task which had now fallen upon 
‘him. He considered the death of such 
a man as Mr. Cobbett a national calamity, 
and he should submit to them an address 
of condolence to his family; not written 
by himself, for he was unable to have 
penned it in so able a manner, but writ- 
ten by a highly-respectable friend of Mr. 
Cobbett; an address, warm, he would 
say, from the heart of a truly good and 
patriotic man. (Cheers). He felt at a 
loss how to approach the subject, unable 
as he was to do justice to so great a man 
as Mr. Cobbett. To revert to his works, 
so universally were they known, would 
be but, as it were, to repeat the alphabet. 
Independent of his political writings, his 
** Grammar,” as an elementary work, 
was unequalled in the productions of the 
age. His ‘* Cottage Economy,” his 
** Rural Rides,” and his several ‘‘ His- 
tories,” abounded with useful and plea- 
sing truths, and honest precepts (cheers), 
and he (Mr. M.) doubted not but that if 
the general mind of the people was im- 
bued with the wholesome knowledge 
which his. works conveyed, oppression 
would at no time assail them, but they 
would, by their moral energy alone, burst 
their shackles and set themselves and 
their country free. Mr. Cobbett had 
been accused of being faulty. It was 
said he was unstable in principle and fre- 
quently inconsistent. When he was in 
America, it was said he wrote in fa- 
vour of the Government of this country. 
His conviction was that he was right, 


- and he was for his country then as he 


was to his latest breath. When he re- 
turned from America, he resisted the 
blandishments of office, he neglected 
the opportunities offered him of gaining 
wealth by- writing for a party. He was 
courted by Pitt, and Mr. Wyndham had 
said in his place in Parliament that a 
statue of gold ought to be erected to his 
memory for the soundness of his writings. 
(Cheers). But he refused to join them. 


~ When offered place under these men, 
_ whom he at length saw ruining the coun- 


try, he indignantly said, “ No, I took you 
“* for patriots, but I find. you are living 
“* out of the vitals of your country, and | 


- ** will have no connexion with *you.” 
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(Cheers). 
the rich against the poor ; but in reject- 
ing these offers he went from the rich 
to the poor. (Cheers). He had carried 
on the Register for thirty-three years, 
and on the whole that work was ever the 
radical friend of the working man. From 
that work he (Mr. M.) had first derived 
all he knew of politics. (Mr. Mitchell 
then proceeded to state the circumstances 
of Mr. Cobbett’s connexion with Sir F. 
Burdett, in the course of which he (Mr. 
M.) was a party to the object then in 
view, and concluded by showing that it 
was Sir Francis who had deserted Mr. 
Cobbett, and not Mr. Cobbett Sir Francis. 
He next went into the subject of the loan 
to Mr. Cobbett by Sir Francis, contend- 
ing that under the unfortunate circum- 
stances by which Mr. Cobbett was beset 
through the machinations of his enemies, 
the prosecutions of the Government, and 
the desertion of the cause by Sir Francis, 
Mr. Cobbett was exonerated from blame 
in that transaction.| With respect to 
Mr. Cobbett’s politics, their main object 
was to make all men happy under an 
equitable system of government; his 
constant desire to elevate the condition 
of the poor (cheers); and he (Mr. 
M.) agreed with him that one of the 
modes of doing so was by checking the 
extravagance of the rich, so that the poor 
might have more to receive for their la- 
bour. (Cheers). Mr. Cobbett (so far 
as he Mr. M. had heard him express him- 
self) was always against an appeal to the 
sword. He was unfavourable tothe peo- 
ple resting their cause upon the sword, 
unless they were first so generally well 
informed that they could stay their 
leaders before their ambition might lead 
them so far as to probably deliver them 
out of the hands of one tyrant into the 
hands of another. (Hear). Their de- 
ceased friend preferred moral strength, 
legitimate argument, to physical force. 
He wished to show the justice of the 
cause the people had at heart, so that 
their enemies might yield to conviction ; 
and on no occasion did he (Mr. M.) hear 
him urge any thing further, excepting 
when he reverted to the dungeon system 
to which he had himself been a victim, 
and then he did say that the Governments 
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He did not take the part of 
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that pursued it deserved all the evil that 

could befal them. (Cheers). Mr. Mit- 

chell then read the address he was about 
to propose to the family -of Mr. Cobbett, 
as follows : 

“TO THE WIDOW AND FAMILY OF 
THE LATE WILLIAM COBBETT, ESQ., 
M.P. 

“ We, the inhabitants of Preston, in 
the county of Lancaster, beg most re- 
spectfully to approach the relatives of our 
Jamented friend, Mr. Cobbett, to express 
our sympathy with you for the great af- 
fliction with which you have been visited, 
and to mingle our tears with yours. 

“We claim to share in your grief, 
being fully sensible how much we partici- | 
pate in your loss. The calumniators of) 
the illustrious dead say that the ever-to-| 
be-respected object of our address ‘ has 
struck root no where’: we reply, that) 
wherever there was to be found a poor 
man, one borne down by the ruthless 
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a needy and greedy aristocracy ; we have 
seen him protecting a Queen against the 
designs of a King, her heartless husband, 
and not the less dangerous treachery of 
her own counsellors. In every place, and 
on every occasion, we find him the shield 
of innocence against oppression. Nor 
were his efforts confined to cases of 
individaal wrong; he opened the way 
to enfranchisement to millions of our 
Irish countrymen. He attacked the 
demon of paper-money in the day of its 
strength; he detected its latent powers of 
creating the worst of slaveries. He was, 
in fine, under our mixed government, 
what Jackson is in a country where the 
democratic principle confers the powers 
of doing good; and he would here have 
dislodged the harpies that prey upon the 
people, if, as in America, the good sense 
and power of the people could have been 
brought to bear upon the state machine, 
while others who have acquired eminence 


hand of power, one struggling for ex-|in the ranks of the people, and whose 
istence amidst the evils which have s»; powers have rendered them objects of 


thickly gathered round our country, there 
had Mr. Cobbett taken root, there had he 
a friend, for such man felt that in him 
he had a protector. It is said, too, that 
‘he belonged to neither ‘ principle, party, 
or class,’ no, he belonged to his country 
only; and for his fearless and disinte- 
rested advocacy of her cause, we have 
seen him persecuted, imprisoned, exorbi- 
tantly fined, driven into exile, ruined in 
fortune by a powerful Government in the 
height of its tyranny; we have watched this 
great man, struggling with adversity, which 
had been brought upon him for defending 


distrust and jealousy to the Government 
of the day, have been draughted into the 
ranks of a titled aristocracy. It is his 
peculiar merit that though he could have 
achieved the highest honours of the state, 
by a prostitution of his talents and a be- 
‘trayal of a people in whose confidence 
consisted his influence, he preferred to 
abide by his order, and to live and die 
one of that people. 

‘“* He made himself so pre-eminent in 
the great war of principle, and so. univer- 
sally was he allowed to be the champion 
of the naked poor against the armed rich, 








the rights of the people, ata time,too, when | and so great an object of hatred and dread 
he could number as his bitterest opponents was he to the supporters of corruption, 
those who are now the loudest in calls; that theoretical truths established by him 


for reform. We have seen him with ad- 
miration, engaged almost single-handed 
against a system of misrule and corru 
tion, such as the world never before heard 
of ; we have seen him continue this con- 
test for a long life-time ; unworn out by 
fatigue, undismayed by anger, undaunted 
by desertion and treachery, and unseduced 
are oa and blandishments of a cor- 

corrupting system. We have 
seen him advocating ‘the rights of the 
poor man, doomed by a merciless bill to 
‘starvation, against the united interests of, 





were almost invariably contradicted in 
practice, and blundering errors without 


p-| number which he pointed out, were per- 
Severed in, rather than give a cause of 


triumph to the man whose greatest fault 


was his earnest wish to save his country 
from ruin. 


“Upon thease grounds, it is, we ob- 
trude upon your notice our feeble expres- 
sion of grief and condolence with you for 
the loss which we have sustained in com- 


mon with you: He must be great on 
whose grave flows a nation’s tears. ‘We 
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seek not to extend the theme of eulogy, 
by a reference to the many most valuable 
productions of his mind: to his own 
varied acquirements. It is that great 
distinguishing feature which has marked 
his character through life—his defence 
of the cause of the poor against the rich 
oppressor, that his name will live in the 
minds of a grateful people long after the 
oppressor, and the system by which the 
oppression was worked,. will have ceased 
to exist. He is fortunate in this, at least, 
that England can never know peace with- 


‘ out reverting to the principles which he 


so nobly advocated. Events must work 
his greater triumph. 

It is in these subjects we find matter 
to assuage our grief. We behold the 
object of our lamentation quitting this 
scene full of honours as of years. A na- 
tion attests his greatness, and we devout- 
ly trust that he has received the reward 
so fully due to one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the human race.”’ 

Mr. Mitchell then moved that the ad- 
dress he had just read, should be sent to 
the family of Mr. Cobbett. (Cheers.) 

- The motion was seconded by Mr. Ellis, 
and unanimously carried amidst loud 
cheers. 

Mr. J. Murphy, after a neat address in 
reference to the Oldham election, moved, 
‘* That this meeting also forward an ad- 
dress to the independent electors of Old- 
ham, commending their choice of the 
late Mr. Cobbett as their representative, 
and approving of their having invited 
Mr, John Cobbett, as an equally unflinch- 
ing reformer, to become a candidate for 
the vacancy caused by the demise of his 
father.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. W. 
Livesey, and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Livesey then moved that the fol- 
lowing be the address to the electors of 
Oldham : 

‘“* We, the electors and inhabitants of 
Preston, in public meeting assembled, 
respectfully beg leave to express the gra- 
titude with which we are impressed to- 
wards you for your patriotism and dis- 
cretion, in having chosen Mr. Cobbett as 
your representative; and we now -sin- 
cerely and condole with you, 
on the death of that. distinguished and 








highly-talented man, a bereavement which, 
when we consider his services to his 
country, and particularly his powerful and 
unflinching advocacy to the latest day of 
his life, of the cause of the poor and in- 
dustrious classes, we regard as little short 
of a national calamity. 

“* In tendering this small but genuine 
tribute to his worth and your independ- 
ence, we would also express our stro 
approval of your having invited Mr. John 
Cobbett, as a stanch reformer, to be- 
come a candidate for the vacancy caused 
by the demise of his respected father; 
and we sincerely wish you all the success 
in obtaining such a representative, which 
is due to your zeal and public spirit in 
the sacred cause of the people.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Leem- 
ing, and was unanimous!v and enthusi- 
astically carried. 

Mr. Mitchell then proposed that the 
thanks of the meeting should be conveyed 
to Mr. William Cobbett, for his deter- 
mination, in deference to the readers of 
the Register, to carry on that excellent 
work (hear, and cheers), and took occa- 
sion to pass an eulogium on the character 
and talents of that gentleman. 

Mr. Frankland expressed a wish that 
Mr. Cobbett should be applied to, to re- 
duce the present high price of the Re. 
gister, so that it might be placed within 
the reach of the working man. 

Mr. Livesey was of opinion that the 
subject was not within the object of the 
present meeting; and that such an 
plication, conjointly with the address of 
condolence, might appear ungracious, 
though the question might be entertained 
at another time. 

Some conversation arose on this 
in the course of which Mr. Mitchell con- 
curred with Mr. Franklin, that the book 
was too dear, and that a wish that it 
should be lowered in price, so that all 
classes might read it, conveyed to Mr. 
Cobbett, would probably be considered as 
a compliment rather than otherwise, 

It was finally agreed that the resolu- 
tion should embody Mr. Frankland’s 
suggestion, and thus amended, it was 
unanimously 

Mr, Mitchell then proposed a vote of 
and|thanks to Mr. John Livesey, for his 
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kindness and liberality in giving the 
meeting the use of the Cockpit for the oc- 
casion, and warmly eulogised that gentle- 
man for the moral benefits his unwearied 
exertions in the Temperance cause had 
conferred upon the town, and for his 
readiness on all occasions to assist his 
townsmen in every good undertaking. 
(Cheers). The vote was passed with 
loud cheers. 

A vote of thanks was then passed by 
acclamation to Mr. Mitchell, for his exer- 
tions in bringing together the friends of 
the late Mr. Cobbett on the occasion, 
and the meeting, which was enthusiastic 
ttroughout, quietly dispersed. 





AN ADDRESS 
TO THE 
“WEAVER BOYS” 


OF 


LANCASHIRE. 


On the Manchester Pigtail-Meeling. 
—False-Alarms of no avail.—The 
Ministers do not wish for Sham Plots. 
—Signor Waithman’s Show. with all 


_his pegs and wires.—His }. tter to 
Sir Francis Burdett and Major 
Cartwright. 





— 


London, Jan, 20, 1817. 
My Frienps. 

The appellation of ““ Weaver Boys” 
was by the sons of corruption bestowed 
on the speakers at the numerous meeting, 
held at Manchester, ins November last, 
and which Weaver Boys, it was said, had 
Belcher handkerchiefs round their necks, 
Well! And what then? So much the 
worse for corruption ; for, if Weaver Boys 
possess such spirit and such talent as were 
displayed upon that occasion against cor- 
ruption, how desperate must be her state! 
I was very much delighted with the 
whole of the proceedings of the day here 
alluded to; but, the speech] of Mr. Frr- 
TON was the part that pleased me most. 
His just and spirited observations upon 
the false, upstart pride of those, who call 
themselves the om age of Manches- 
ter, were excellent. © His ** Order of the 
Pig-Tail.” has always been present to my 
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mind, since [ read his speech, whenever I 
have seen, heard of, or thought of, any 
of the ridiculous vanities of puffed-up 
farmers or tradesmen. He laid on the 
lash not only with great force, but just in 
the tender parts. One would have 
expected a reformation of manners from 
such a castigation; but it appears, that 
this stupid, this empty, this peacock-like 
pride is still to live a little longer. These 
vain persons seem still to entertain the 
hope, that they are to go on to the end of 
their days, treating as the scum of the 
earth those, to whose labour and talent 
they owe their wealth and all that they 
possess above the commonest labourer. 

If, indeed, the object of any of the re- 
cent meetings had been to divulge plans 
of a levelling nature ; if any propositions 
had been made to take from people of 
property any part of their property; if 
any scheme had been broached for de- 
stroying titles or any other ancient esta- 
blishment: then there might have been 
good reason for the rich to stand aloof. 
But, what do we ask for other than our 
birthright? Macna Cwarta says, 
that no man shall be taxed without his 
own consent, and that Parliaments 
shall be annual. Lord Coke says, that 
Magna Charta cannot be abrogated even 
by Act of Parliament. What do we 
ask for more than these? And, because 
we ask for these are we to be considered 
as persons aiming at general confusion 
and destruction ¢ 

But, let us, before we proceed any 
further, hear what the * Social Order” 
people of Manchester have to say. The 
following account of their meeting is 
taken from the Courter newspaper of 
the 18. inst., and a curious account it is. 
We will not do as our adversaries do. 
We will read with attention, and exa- 
mine fairly. TRUTH is our motto, and 
not an inch will we go without her sanc- 
tion. 

‘* A meeting took place on Monday last _ 
“at Manchester, attended by the most 
“« respectable inhabitants of that town, 
“ Salford and their neighbourhood—the 
“* Boroughreeve, Josern Greeny Esqi, 
“in the chair. Several Resolutions’ 
“were passed with’ entire\ unanimity, | 
“and the following Declaration agreed 
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“to, which cannot be too highly ap- 
** plauded, and which we trust will be 
“* adopted by all other towns : — 


** DECLARATION, 


‘“ We the undersigned, Magistrates, 
‘“‘ for the Division of Manchester, the 
‘* Boroughreeves, and Constables of 
‘* Manchester and Salford, and other 
“ inhabitants of these towns and their 
“‘ neighbourhood, being at all times fully 
“ sensible of the many blessings of the 
‘© Constitution under which we live, feel 
‘* ourselves called upon at this moment to 
“‘ express our firm attachment to its 
** Jaws, as well as our utter detestation 
“of those mischievous attempts which 
‘‘ are now pursued with incessant dili- 
‘*« gence and ardour, to excite a general 
“« spirit of disaffection. We especially 
“* deprecate the circulation of seditious 
“« tracts, and the adoption of inflamma- 
“* tory speeches, to produce an impres- 
‘* sion amongst the labouring classes, that 
“ the present distresses and privations are 
“‘ attributable io the corruption and 
“* misconduct of Government, and may 
** be removed by a system of representa- 
“ tion, embracing almost universal suf- 
“ frage, annual Parliaments, the un- 
“* qualified exclusion of all persons, de- 
“ riving emolument from the public, and 
“* consequently of his Majesty's Minis- 
** ters. 

‘‘ The numerous meetings held for 
“these purposes, both publicly and se- 
‘“‘ cretly, the organised system of Com- 
‘« mittees, Delegates, and Missionaries, 
“the contributions levied, particularly 
“ for disseminating pamphlets, calculated 
‘* to mislead and irritate the public mind, 
‘¢ the indecorous and highly unconstitu- 
“ tional reflections upon the exalted per- 
““ sonage now exercising the regal 
“‘ qguthority, the marked disparagement 
‘* of the most extensive charitable relief 
‘* in seasons of unavoidable pressure, the 
* language of intimidation, not merely 
“ hinted, but plainly expressed, the ap- 
“‘ pointment of popular assemblies in va- 

rious parts of the kingdom on one and 
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“* tion of meditated disorder and tumult, 
“and bear no analogy whatever to the 
“fair and legitimate exercise of that 
** constitutional liberty, which is empha- 
* tically the birthright and security of 
“ Englishmen. 

** With these decided sentiments, it is 
‘¢ our duty to unite in supporting the laws 
“‘ and Constitution against those wicked 
“‘ efforts, which we are convinced must 
‘** be regarded with equal abhorrence by 
“ the great majority of his Majesty's 
** subjects in every class and condition of 
“ society. We therefore severally pledge 
‘* ourselves to contribute, by the most ef- 
‘* fectual means our situations may allow, 
“to the maintenance of the peace and 
“ tranquillity of these towns and their 
‘“* neighbourhood, from the unlawful and 
“nefarious designs of those who are 
** seeking to involve us in riot and con- 
‘*« fusion: and we earnestly solicit the 
** co-operation of all friends to SOCIAL 
“ ORDER and good government.” 

This is the ‘‘ declaration” of this famous 
meeting, and, it shall now be shown, that 
itis a tissue of falsehoods and follies. 
But, in the first place, where was this 
meeting of magistrates, constables, bo- 
roughreeves and “ most respectable inha- 
bitants” held What hole, what corner, 
was the scene of its deliberations! If its 
object had been fair, and if any argu- 
ment founded on truth had been at its 
command, why was not the meeting pub- 
lic like those of the reformers? Where 
is the public paper which apprised the 
people of such meeting? It was a secret 
meeting to all intents and purposes, and 
as such it ought to be regarded*. The 
“most respectable inhabitants” were 
there, it is said. That is to say, I sup- 
pose, the most rich. I do not believe the 
fact ; but, if it were so, why did not these 
respectable inhabitants attend the meeting 
of the mass of the people in November ¢ 
They were most respectfully invited to 


were urged to come and take the lead, 
agreeably to their weight in point of pro- 


* Since the above was written, I have re- 
ceived a letter informing me, that the “ De- 








same day, after the meeting of 
‘*- Parliament, and, the previous assem- 


« bling of deputies in London ; all these 
Fe et oe 


| claration” was ance op end vamed at the 


“ POLICE. OFFICE” in Manchester, and 





attend ; they were pressed to attend ; oe 
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perty. They, if they thought Parlia- 
mentary Reform improper. might have 
come and shown the people that it was 
improper. Why did they keep aloof, 
then, and lose the opportunity of peaceably 
effecting, or at least endeavouring to effect, 
that which they can never effect by force? 
They must have powerful reasons to give 
against reform, or they possess no such 
reasons. Ifthe latter, what can justify 
their ouic ies and theiraccusations against 
the reformers? And, if they have pow- 
erful reasons to urge against reform, why 
do they not fairly meet the people, and 
endeavour to convince them of their error ? 
Why do they keep aloof from the meetings 
of the people, and, when those meetings 
have passed, assemble in this private 
manner, to accuse and abuse the people ? 
In fact, the only reason for their keeping 
aloof, is, that their ignorance as well as 
selfish fears make them enemies to reform, 
and that they have no reasons to give 
why a reform should not take place. 
However, they have the honour to hear 
their efforts applauded by the sons of cor- 
ruption, with which honour they will have 
to remain content. 


They set out in their “‘ Declaration’ 
with saying, that they are, ‘‘ at all times 
‘« fully sensible of the many blessings of 
“the constitution under which we live, 
“and that they feel themselves called 
“« upon, at this time, to express their firm 
‘* attachment to the Jaws.”’ But, they do 
not tell us what they mean by the words 
constitution and Jaws. If they mean the 
constitution, or form of government in 
King, Lords, and Commons, or people ; 
if they mean this “ political mixed go- 
vernment,” of which our law-books speak; 
if this be their meaning, do we, my friends, 
differ from them? Do we not say 
that this is the sort of government 
that we admire? Have any of us ever 
asked for any thing hostile to the exist- 
ence of this form of government? And, 
as to the laws, what laws do they mean ? 
If they are for Magna Charta, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the Bill of Rights, the Act of 
Settlement or Limitation of the Crown, 
we are for these great laws as well as 
they. But, if they are for leaving these 
laws out of sight, and are solely attached 
to police acts, to bank-restriction acts, to 
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borough bills, to loan bills, to bills making 
grants of money and imposing taxes, to 
land-tax redemption acts, to game laws, 
to alien laws, and the like, we differ from 
them very widely; and, if we are to seek 
the doing away of no modern law; if we 
are to meet to petition against nothing 
which acts of Parliament have sanctioned ; 
if we aresilently to acquiesce in every thing 
which is merely /ega/, what right had the 
great and the rich to meet, as they did 
all over the country, to petition in order 
to get rid of the income-tax law? They 
then were eager enough to call the people 
together to petition; they then could 
clamour as loudly as anybody ever cla- 
moured ; they could then abuse the Mi- 
nisters and the law; but, then, they 
wanted to shift aburden from their own 
Shoulders! At ameeting against that 
tax, where I was present, a great land- 
holder, Mr. Porrat, in Hampshire, called 
it “‘ ahtghwayman’s tax,”’ and, of course, 
he compared the Ministers and the Par- 
liament to a robber on the highway, whom 
the law sentences to be hanged. Now, can 
these ‘‘ respectable ” people at Manches- 
ter find expressions like this in any of our 
writings or speeches ? This shows to what 
lengths such men will go when their own 
interests are at stake! But they, having 
as much of influence at elections and in 
Parliament as they want, would fain keep 
the people shut out. There was, upon 
the occasion alluded to, another thing 
which took place, and which the people 
ought now to be told of, and to remember 
The war-malt-duty was repealed. Now, 
observe, this was done at the instigation 
of the same persons, who caused the ine 
come tax to be repealed. But, let it be 
borne in mind, that no part of the duty 
on BEER was taken off ; and, of this duty 
the gentlemen and farmers and rich per- 
sons, who brew their own beer, pay 2o 
share! Part of the weight of the burden 
on the rich man’s malt was taken off ; but 
no aoe of = Seppo on the beer, which 
ig almost wholly used the labouring 
classes and the small rt Now, does 
ae one ope that itis would have been 
e case, if the people at large had. had 
votes for members of cel eee Ss? 


phlets and inflammatory speeches ; but 
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nothing has appeared so violent on the side 
of reform as that which they made use of 
jast winter. Violence is, it seems, very 
good, when it suits their purpose; but 
when their views are opposed, every word 
is seditious and inflammatory. 

This meeting says, that we attribute 
the present distresses to the “ corruption 
and misconduct of the Government.” 
They would find it difficult to prove this. 
We have ascribed the people’s sufferings 
to the measures which have, for many 
years past, been carrying on; but, we 
have not affected to trace them to this or 
that man or set of men, much less have 
we proposed anything against the Prince’s 
Ministers. And, as to “‘ reflections upon 
thePrince himself,’’ where will this meeting 
find them in any petition or any pamphlet 
of the reformers? But, this is the old 
trick of corrupt men. When they are at- 
tacked, they endeavour to turn the blow 
aside, and to make it fall upon the King 
or his family; while we are declaring all 
the while, that the reform which we seek 
would be as advantageous to the Crown 
as it would be to the people. We may 
be in error in this opinion: why, then, not 
endeavour to convince us of our errors, 
and not treat us with contumely and 
abuse ? If we are only “ Weaver- Boys,” 
and such like, the task of refuting us 
must be the more easy. Why not attempt 
to refute us, then? Are we too con- 
temptible to be reasoned with? Are we 
dogs, or stocks and stones? And, if we are, 
why such a clamour about the dangerous 
tendency of our proceedings ? 

But, we are charged with holding secret 
meetings. Where? The charge is wholly 
false, and that these calumniators of the 
people well know. And, as to deputies 
and delegates, there are not less than 
Sour bodies of deputies or delegates now 
actwally sitting in London, to frame 
petitions to Parliament, for laws to pro- 
tect their wool, their corn, their shipping, 
and their trade. There is, therefore, no- 
thing mew in this idea of deputies and 
delegates; and, as to missionaries and 
lecturers, why should not there be per- 

‘sons to fill these capacities in this case as 
well as in other cases? There are mis- 
sionaries for teaching a species of wor- 
ship different from that of the established 
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church. There are agricultural tourists 
and missionaries, who traverse the king- 
dom regularly. The Board of Agricul- 
ture has its correspondents in all the 
counties, and the object is to collect in- 
formation, to become the ground-work of 
laws to be proposed to the Parliament. 
Lecturers on all sorts of subjects come 
into towns and call congregations toge- 
ther; and, shall it be a crime to call to- 
gether a congregation to receive a lesson 
on the constitution and laws of our na- 
tive land? Besides, this comes, too, with 
so ill a grace from those, who are them- 
selves holding meetings and making large 
subscriptions for the professed purpose of 
teaching the people fo read, and to make 
them informed! Are not we giving them 
information ? What have they been taught 
to read for? Are they to read only the 
Times, the Courrer, and the rest of the 
productions of corruption’s press? They 
made no bargain of this kind, when they 
were taught to read. The fact is, that we 
have a great deal to fight against in order 
to get our publications abroad, while our 
enemies have every facility; and, as the 
people can read both sides, what have our 
enemies to fear, if their cause be good? 
Will they say, that we are wrong and they 
right; that our schemes are foolish 
and theirs wise ; that truth and reason is 
against us and for them; that we are an 
ignorant and illiterate set of men, and that 
they have been bred in schools and col- 
leges ? How comes it, then, that, with 
all these great advantages on their side, 
they are afraid of the effects of our writing 
and speaking ? And, moreover, they have 
a most thumping weight in their scale ; 
namely, their riches, and the influence 
of which is so great, that it is astonishing 
that the people should have the virtue to 
resist it in any degree whatsoever. 

This meeting charges you, whom they 
call ‘‘ Weaver- Boys,” with using “ lan- 
guage of intimidation.” What! ‘* Wea- 
ver- Boys” intimidate! Who are they 
to frighten? No: but our adversaries 
use this sort of language, and that too, 
in the most open manner. They threat- 
ened the labouring classes at Bristol with 
starvation, if they went to the reform 
meeting ; the magistrates in London and 





Westminster cautioned all peaceable 
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people against going to Spafields; men 
have been menaced for selling my Re- 
gister ; some have been taken up, under 
the Hawker’s and Pedlar’s Act, for selling 
them without a license ; and I understand, 
that this has been threatened to be done 
for selling openly in a market-town on 
the market-day, though this ts express- 
ly allowed by law. 1am informed of 
one master manufacturer in Lancashire, 
who has threatened to turn off every man 
to starve, ‘‘ who shalleven read Cobbett.”’ 
The name of this petty tyrant shall be 
made known as soon as I receive the 
evidence in detail ; for such an execrable 
despot ought to be held up to public 
scorn; and, indeed, legal punishment 
ought to be inflicted on him, and shall 
be inflicted on him, if I find that the law 
will bear me out. I will neglect nothing 
to expose, and if possible, to punish le- 
gally such men as this, who are not to 
be allowed, | am sure, thus to treat their 
workmen as the lowest of slaves. After 
all this, which has been seen going on in 
all paris of the country, it is pretty im- 
pudent in this meeting to talk about the 
‘“* language of intimidation,” made use 
of by reformers ! 

Lastly, this meeting come to the old 
charge, that we are seeking to produce 
root and confusion,and to destroy “ social 
order”! ‘This isthe old phrase of Joun 
Bow es, the celebrated DUTCH COM- 
MISSIONER ; and, by *‘ social order” 
he meant what was afterwards pretty 
clearly explained, though his day of set- 
tlement was put off. Upon my Lorp 
Cocurane it will, probably, fall to re- 
vive this matter in a few weeks’ time. 
But, for the hundredth time, and, in the 
most distinct manner, we call upon the 
sons of corruption in London, who have 
all the means of information and of expo- 
sure in ther hands, to point out the single 
instance, in which the reformers have 
sought riot and confusion. In short, the 
charge is wholly false; and, itis a false- 
hood, not proceeding from a hasty thought, 
but from deliberate and settled malice 
It has been my unceasing endeavour to 
prevent breaches of the peace ; to prevent 
mobbing, rioting, pulling down buildings, 
destroying machinery, and burning houses, 
stacks and mills ; and, the people, when- 
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ever they have been permitted to assemble, 
have separated as peaceably as ever the 
Houses of Parliament or the Privy Coun- 
cil separated. No: it is our enemies, 
who seem anxiously to seek riot and con- 


fusion and the destruction of really social 


order ; for, what can be better calculated 
to do this than the threats above spoken 
of, than the menacing of the people with 
troops, than the refusal, in the most 
haughty manner, to partake in the meet- 
ings, than the calling of meetings like that 
at Manchester, and there accusing the 
people of acts that they never committed, 
and of designs thatthey never entertained ? 
[It is possible, that such conduct on the 
part of our adversaries may not be zn- 
tended to produce riot, confusion, burn- 
ings, and bloodshed, but, if it be not in- 
tended to produce these horrid effeets, our 
adversaries must be very fooltsh, to say 
the least of their demerits. 


If, however, there should be any per- 
sons amongst our adversaries, who think 
that a sham plot or a false alarm would 
please the Ministers, 1 think, I can as-. 
sure them, that they over-shoot their 
mark. The days of false-alarms are gone 
by. The Ministers are not fools enough 
to suppose, that shootings and execu- 
tions would tend to restore the means of 
relieving the poor-rates, or of paying the 
duties of Excise and Customs, or the 
King’s direct taxes. The nation is in a 
state at this time, widely different from 
that of 1794 and the six or seven follow- 
ing years. There is now a debt, lying 
like a millstone upon the breast of the 
Government, which is sufficiently occu- 
pied in its efforts to keep its breath under 
that incessant pressure. The men of 
landed estates are as eager as we are 
that some change should take place; so 
are the great manufacturers; so are the 
Ship-owners ; 80 are the merchants. All 
want something to be done in the way of 
change. “ Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof” To call out militia, to em- 
body volunteers and yeomanry: what 
would this do, but add to the troubles 
which the Ministers have to harass them, 
and which they do not, and cannot, any 
longer disguise? What! at the end of 
war of twenty-five years and an expendi- 
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sand millions in ¢axes and one in dedé), 
for the purpose of preserving “ social 
order,” and, after all thes, to be obliged 
to arm again and to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus act at home! Qh, no! The dis- 
grace of such an acknowledgment would 
be too great to be endured by anybody 
not lost to all sense of shame! And, be- 
sides, such measures would be quite use- 
less, Reform would come at last, only 
it would not come soon enough to do all 
the good that it will now do, if now 
adopted,as I most confidently hope it will. 


The Manchester ‘‘ Joyal meeting,” as 
the Morning Post calls it, conclude by 
observing, that ‘‘a very yreat majority 
‘of the people of all ranks and classes 
** hold the efforts of the reformers in the 
“utmost abhorrence.” ‘To tell a false- 
hood, when the contradiction and when 
the proof of the falsehood are well known 
to be ready at hand, is foolish enough in 
all conscience; and what, then, shall we 
say of these ‘‘ Joyal” men, who, if they 
are to be believed at adi, furnish them 
selves, and in the same declaration, the 
proof of the falsehood here quoted ? For, 
in another part of this precious document, 
they represent the reformers as having 
great influence and as being extremely 
dangerous. If a great majority of all 
classes are against us, what need these 
people care about our efforts? Why 
need they combine against us and our 
silly schemes? Why not let us alone, 
especially as our nonsense might serve to 
amuse and divert us in this time of dis 
tress, and make us think less constantly 
on our beggared fortunes and empty bel.- 
lies?) Why make all this fuss and up- 
roar about a few ‘‘two-peuny trash 
pamphlets” and ‘‘ Weaver Boys’” 
speeches? Grub-street writers and idle 
lads have, in all ages, been privileged to 
put forth nonsense and noise. To call 
meetings of grave magistrates and as 
grave constables to issue solemn ‘‘ Decla- 
rations” ayainst such things appears so 
very ridiculous, exposes these pompous 
personages to such insupportable con- 
tempt, that, out of pure decency towards 
this meeting, we are impelled to call in 
question their sincerity. , 

Come, come! grave of the 
“Order of the Pigtail!” you do not 


mean what you say. You know, that it 
is we who have the majority, and that, 
too, a majority of a hundred to one! 
And it is your knowledge of this fact 
which alarms you, Yet, what are you fo 
do? Whatdo you propose to accom- 
plish? What. is the professed object 
of your association? Do you associate 
against ‘‘ Jacobins and Levellers’’? 
Alas! there was a ‘“ Loyal Association 
against Republicans and Levellers” 
held at the Crown and Ancaor London, 
| four-and-twenty years ago, aided and 
supported by all the immense means 
which the Government had in its power, 
having a settled correspondence with all 
clergymen and benches of magistrates, 
and having at its command hundreds and 
hundreds of spies and informers. This 
GRAND ASSOCIATION against Jaco- 
bins published thousands upon thousands 
of pamphlets and handbills. The 7rea- 
sury, the Post-Office, the Police Offi- 
cer, the Hue and Cry, almost all the 
newspapers, were at its back. And, after 
all, what did this famous association ac- 
complish ? Why, it succeeded in frighten- 
ing the rich and timid, in deluding the 
ignorant, in inflaming thoughtless vigour 
and zeal, and in causing, Paine to be 
burnt in effigy in almost every part of 
the kingdom. But, mark! At the end 
of twenty-five years of war and taxation 
and loans, the principles of Paine have 


‘been established. by the fulfilment of his 


predictions; and if what the Pigtadl 
meeting at Manchester have declared be 
true, ‘‘ social order” is in as much 
danger as ever, and Jacobins and Levellers 
more numerous! What a hopeless task 
is it, then, to endeavour to get rid of 
these Jacobins in this way ?. What! ex- 
pend more than a thousand millions in 
taxes, and contract a debt besides of more 
than another thousand millions; waste 
half a million of lives of the stoutest and 
most vigorous of our population ; restore 
the Bourbons and the Inquisition ; efface 
the very name of Hepudblic in Europe ; 
establish legitimacy and proclaim a holy 
league of kings and emperors ; and, after 
all this, form loyal associations in Eng- 
land ‘against Republicans and. Levellers 
and enemies of ‘‘ social order’’! . 





The truth is, that principles are not to 
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be stifled by force of any sort; and if 
the nobility, the clergy, and the gentle- 
men of E do not see this now, 
they never will see it. The very same 
principles which were on foot in 1792, 3, 
and 4; the very same principles for 
which so many scores of men suffered, 
are now in as full activity as they were 
then. Messrs. Tooxe and Harpy were 
tried for their lives, and were proved to 
have been guilty of nothing but seeking 
for that reform which Pirr and Witser- 
rorce had been seeking in co-operation 
with Mr. Tooxs, ten or twelve years be- 
fore. We still seek the same thing. 
Major Carrwricut, who acted with Prrr 
and Mr. Tooxe in those times, is still at 
his post with the same principles on his 
lip?, and the very same publications to 
enforce those principles. Where, then, 
is the ground for hope, that these prin- 
ciples are capable of being subdued, espe- 
cially now that the people have experience 
of the past and present to bring forward 
in proof of the misery and degradation 
which acting against those principles 
produce ? 

At the period to which I have just al- 
luded, the Social Order men did not con- 
tent themselves, however, with writing, 
speaking and associating. Great as were 
the advantages that they possessed in 
this way, they dared not rely upon them. 
Bills to suspend the sacred right of pe- 
titioning ; bills to suspend the act of 
Habeas Corpus; bills to make that 
treason which was not treason before ; 
bills to enable the Privy Council to im- 
prison men for any length of time with- 
out trial by jury; bills to license 
presses and to curtail the freedom of 
the press. These were the means re- 
sorted to in order to keep down the re- 
formers of that day. These were the 
means that came to the aid of the argu- 
ments and facts, contained in the pamph- 
lets and handbills of the ‘‘ Loya/ Asso- 
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measures would operate now. They do 
not perceive what complete confusion such 
measures would create. They do not 
perceive that all the pretences then put 
for the necessity of such measures would 
now be wanting. 

At the time when the above-mentioned 
bills were passed, the pretences were that 
the powerful and populous kingdom of 
France was in a state of hostility against 
all “regular government”; that the 
chiefs of those levellers had invited every 
other people to revolt, and had offered 
them their assistance ; that there were 
numerous persons in this country willing 
and ready to obey the call; that the peo- 
ple in France had killed thezr king, and 
that there were people in England dis- 
posed to do the same by ¢hezrs; that all 
property had been despoiled and all re- 
ligion destroyed in France, and that the 
agitators in England were bent upon the 
same project, hoping for the assistance 
of the rebels and atheists in France; 
that the French had an immense army 
ready to pour on our coast at any moment 
of a wind unfavourable to the movements 
of our fleet; that Ireland was in almost 
open rebellion; that our property and re- 
ligion and the life of the king were in 
imminent danger, and therefore, the said 
measures were absolutely necessary to 
the safety of these and of the very inde- 
pendence of the nation. 

NOW all is changed. By our blood 
and money and debt we have restored the 
Bourbons; we have re-established “‘ social 
order ”’ and the Pope in Italy, and ‘‘ social 
order ” and the Inquisition in Spain ; the: 
Republicans of France have all been 
killed, banished, or silenced ; the priests 
in that country have got all back but the 
tithes ; the French people, the Times and 
Courier tell us, love the Bourbons, and 
look back with sorrow and shame on the 
Republican days ; that country is in close 
alliance with our Government; all the 
Republics in Europe are d : 
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triumphed after a long and most arduous 
trial. ‘‘ The play is over,” said the 
Courier just after the battle of Water- 
loo, “* and we may now sit down to sup- 
a} | 
¥ What, then! would the Order of the 
Pigtail recommend, as the Courier and 
Times have done, a repetition of the 
Suspension’ and Sedition Bills? Would 
they rally anew with offers of ‘‘ life and 
fortune”; and for what? To defend 
the country against what? All the old 
pretences have vanished. What can these 
gentry now invent? Oh, no! There is 
no invention that will serve their turn. 
They cannot disguise the real plain fact, 
that the people seek only a reform of 
Parliament, by the legal road of petition, 
and, that whatever measures are adopted 
against them are aimed against reform, and 
only against reform. Afterthe expiration 
of the memorable bills above mentioned, 
other bills were brought in to éndemnzfy 
all those who had acted under them; 
that is to say, to protect them against 
any action or prosecution, which any of 
the suffering parties might commence 
against them, for things done against 
those parties under those bills. This, 
therefore, if any doubt could have existed 
upon the subject, would have been com- 
plete proof, that those bills were contrary 
to the law of the land; that they were 
(from dire necessity as was alleged) a 
breach of those bulwarks which the law 
calls our birthright. What a pretty 
figure, then, should we make in the 
world, if such bills were again to be 
passed, or even proposed, in a time of 
profound peace, with all the nations, or 
sovereigns, of Europe in close alliance 
with our Government! With no possi- 
bility of invasion ; and with all the dread- 
ful consequences of a resistance of timely 
reform before us ? What a thing it would 
be to do anything, or to say anything, 
_ from which the conclusion. must neces- 
sarily be derived, that the people of this 


admiration of the world’ !. 
But, suppose such measures to be 
resorted to, what would. be the 





viction in the mind of every rational man, 
that those measures must be permanent ; 
for if such measures were to become ne- 
cessary now, when could they become 
unnecessary? There is now a great fer- 
ment in the public mind; but, as it 
arises from the old cause, when is it to 
cease? When is it to be quieted, except 
by force, or by yielding to the prayer of 
the people, or by convincing them by 
argument, that they pray for what is un- 
reasonable? No: it must be perfectly 
clear to every one, that if laws were now 
to be passed to suspend the enjoyment 
of our rights and the personal safety of 
us all; if laws were now to be passed to 
place the personal freedom of every man 


at the sole will of the Ministers; if laws 


like these were now to be passed, it would 
be clear to all the world that those laws 
must become, at once, a permanent part 
of the system of ruling us. 

And, what would be the result ? Either 
the people, overawed by military force, 
would submit to live in this dreadful 
state of degradation and peril, or they 
would resort to open resistance. If they 
did so submit, there must be a military 
force so great, and paid so highly, as to 
leave not the smallest hope ef paying even 
a tenth part of the interest of the debt. 
Besides, the moment that soldiers came 
t» mount guard regularly over the Houses 
of Parliament and the Courts of Justice, 
all confidence and all credit and all 
enterprise would disappear. Personal 
liberty being at an end, property would 
be scarcely worth having. Noman would 
endeavour to improve anything by his ta- 
lents or industry, because he would have 
no securiiy for anything, as, indeed, he 
could not have, if he had no security for 
his person. All those who were in the 
middle and Jabouring ranks of life, and 
who could find the means, would quit the 
country. They would hasten to the 
United States of America in particular, 
where there are manufactures of all sorts 
rising up; where the lowest of the people 
lead, as our old forefathers did, “‘ aneasy 
and life”; and where would 
find in full force of action all the good 
laws of 


be taxed his own consent. From 


quences? In the first place, a firm these and other effects of suspending the 
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rights and liberties of the nation would 
proceed a state of national poverty and 
feebleness to be equalled only in those 
countries where despotism has long pre- 
vailed, and which poverty and feebleness 
are so visible in Spain, Portugal, and 
Naples and other parts of Italy, where, 
though the climate is so fine and healthy, 
and the soil so fertile, great masses of the 
people have neither house nor home, and 
where crowds of them are seen wrapped 
up in their ragged cloaks, lousing them- 
sélves in the market-places, instead of 
being busy’ at work. Why should they 
work? ‘Their earnings would not be safe 
Their only cares are to exist, and so to 
guard their expressions as not to expose 
themselves to the dungeons, the racks and 
fires of the Inquisition, or other means of 
torture. What these countries are, would 
England become, under the change which 
the sons of corruption recommend, if that 
change could be submitted to. 

And, if the people did not submit to 
this change; if, preferring death to this 
dreadful state of degradation and peril, 
they resorted to open resistance, that 
would be a civil war at once, which, 
having in the first week, totally swept 
away all funded property, all private 
debts, all contracts, and put every species 
of property in jeopardy, must at last end 
either in a Parliamentary reform, or in 
a naked military despotism. But, if, after a 
scene of this sort, a Parliamentary reform 
came, with what accompaniments would 
itcome ' With what remembrances to 
indulge, with what resentments to gratify, 
with what vengeance to glut! The very 
idea makes the heart sicken; and, yet, 
there are men base and wicked enough 
to endeavour to urge the people, on the 
one hand, and the Parliament on the 
other, to this horrible precipice ! 

No, my _— and zealous friends, the 
“* Weaver-Boys” of Lancashire, though 
you do wear “ Belcher handkerchiefs ” 
round your necks, and though you do not 
wear pigtails on your polls, you will have 
the discernment to perceive, that 
rate courses would not answer the pur- 
pose of Ministers and the Parliament, 
even if we could them (which I 
sincerely do aot) disposed to adopt such 
courses. And, for what reason, upon 
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what ground, under what pretence, can 
any man wish to see such courses 
adopted? If, indeed, we asked for any- 
thing unknown to the laws, for any new 
sort of Government; if the bill to be 
brought in proposed the abolition of any 
ancient establishment ; if it proposed an 
abolition of nobility, church, or-royal au- 
thority ; if it even proposed to lessen in 
any way, the lawful prerogatives of the 
throne or the privileges of the peers; if 
it proposed any of these things, then, in- 
deed, we might be called innovators, and 
might reasonably be charged with de- 
signs to overthrow some part, at least, of 
the Government in King, Lords, and 
‘Commons. But, we ask for no change 
unknown to the laws of the land. Magna 
Charta says, that Parliament shall be 
annual, and that no man shail be taxed 
without his own consent, These are 
what we ask for; and, even these, we 
ask for only in as far as we can show them 
to be practicable. What, then, do the 
pigtail gentry, assembled at the “ POQ- 
LICE OFFICE, Manchester,” object to 
this? Upon what ground do they charge 
us with seditious words and criminal 
designs? And, for what purpose can 
they put forward such impudent and in- 
solent assertions, except it be to plunge 
the nation into blood in addition to its 
ruin and misery * 

But, we do not say, that we will have 
this, or that. We pray, in the first place, 
to be heard. We say,hearus. Let our 
bill be brought in. Let it be discussed 
fully, clause by clause. Let us, at any 
rate, hear what can be said against it. 
If we are in error, convince us by argu- 
ment that we are in error. Will the 
House call itself our representatives, and 
will it, notwithstanding, refuse to hear 
what we ask for? And,shall we be called 
seditious and riotous because we pray to 
be so heard? There is something so 
monstrous in this; something so outra- 
geously impudent ‘and insolent ; it sup- 
poses something so daringly i eyo 

1, for’ 


one, will not entertain the thor > end” 


I think it my duty to say, that, ‘as far'as : 
my knowledge extends, no such thought | 
by any of the friends of 


is entertained 
reform ; who all con 





ntly expect, that- 
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the petitions of siz hundred thousand, 
if not a million of men, all of whom pay 
taxes, will not be thrown aides pe wil 


be listened to se ae 
ti og. ae 
impgrtig 


eave to ic your attention 
which are playing off 





to the tricks, 
with a view to divide the reformers, 


and more particularly. to an attempt, 
recently made by Mr. WarrHMan and 
some of his Bd ny than which, if 
we could wholly divest it of its ridiculous 
qualities, nothing would appear much 
more odious. Our friends in the country 
are little aware of the entrigues of this 
great town. A mame is puffed off in 
the newspapers, and by means that it 
would make you stare to hear of, a man 
obtains a reputation as fraudulently as 
some men obtain goods and money. 

Mr. Ropert Waituman, who isaCom- 
mon-councilman in the city of London, 
took, at the outset, of the French wars, a 
very spirited and meritorious part against 
the measures of that. day, and, being a 

- man of considerable oratorical talent, his 
labours were extremely yaluable to the 
nation. He had the merit, too, of stand- 
ing almost alone, and yet to, behave ina 
most bold and independent way. 

But, of late years, and especially since 
the Whigs got into power for a_ short 
period, Mr. Waithman has not gone cor- 
dially with Major Cartwright, . whose 
creed is the criterion of excellence. , Mr, 
Waithman never did, that I know of, 
plainly declare himself for annual Parlia- 
ments. Many endeavours have been used 
to bring him to say explicitly what. he 
did mean; but, be has always shrouded 
himself under some loose. and general 
expressions, which might be explained to 
mean any thing, 

But, what. men may have done. for 
times past, the time present admitted of 
no such yague and indefinite 
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"past Mr. Warraman signifi¢ vis 

nto “‘ retire from publicyisfe.” 

ae Made 2. h upon 
BOR on of which an aMount of his 

no inconsider- 

‘aud os The on. Chronicle (the 
organ of the Whigs) treated the town 
with some neat lamentation puffs; and a 
piece of plate was said to have been pre- 
sented to the patriot in his retirement, as 
a mark of the deep sense entertained by 
the donors of the aforesaid public ser- 
vices. There Mr, Waithman. remained, 
until the month of October last, when 
the re-electing of. the present Lord 
Mayor (produced by the rasing spirit of 
the people) brought Mr, Waithman forth 
agai; and since that time he has been 
uncommonly active! .The fact is, I be- 
lieve, that in this proof of the: spirit of 
the Livery Mr. Waithman, thought he 
perceived a hope of his. becoming a suc- 
cessful candidate for one of the City seats 
in Parliament, Canpinat Monratto, 
who was afterwards Porpg Sextus V., had, 
for some time before his predecessor's 
death, affected to be almost in a dying 
state himself. He coughed and spit and 
walked with a stick, his body being bent 
almost double. . The intriguing Cardinals, 
when the vacancy happened, not able to 
agree in their choice between two great 
families, came to an agreement at last to 
choose Montalto, who,.as they expected, 
would die ina short time. But the crafty 
monk (for such he had,been), who had 
begged of them to let him die in peace, 
no. sooner heard theelection declared in 
his favour than he. straightened. himself 
up, threw back his arms, flung away his 
stick, and sang,out. the Ze,Deum in a 
voice of thunder ; and, he.soon convinced 
the Cardinals and the people of Rome 
that health and strength, in such a situa~ 
tion, depended wholly upon polttical cir- 
cumstances. But, though the same sort’ 


of effect appears to have, been, wrought 


by somewhat similar means, on the con- 


; ‘stitution of Mr. Waithman, the model 


whom that gentleman seems to have stue 









twenty years Ager, Abin, ERO 


fiero Novels and Sentimental 


who, | to.grow a little at 


more closely is that of a Mr. Pratt, 
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and out of vogue, and being in Holland, 
some friend caused a puff to be put in the 
London newspapers giving a very affect- 
ing account of his death by shipwreck, 
with the loss of all his manuscripts. 
Oh! how the affectionate and tender- 
hearted newspapers mourned over his 
untimely end! His watery grave! And, 
then, the loss of his manuscripts ! His 
invaluable manuscripts ! When epitaphs, 
sonnets, and eulogiums without end had 
done their utmost, over, all of a sudden, 
came the agreeable and heart-cheering 
intelligence, that it was all a mistake ! 
That Mr. Prarr, ‘‘ thank God,” was 
very well; and the newspaper editors did 
most cordially congratulate their readers, 
that the manuscripts, the invaluable 
manuscripts, were quite safe, and were 
to be oe to press and published imme- 
diately ! 

This, my good friends of Lancashire, 


is not the way of our old Champion of 


Reform. He has had no coughs, deaths, 
or shipwrecks : he has sought no arts to 
give him a fashion ; he has never despaired 


or relaxed for a single moment; and, to 


inhabit a frame aiways, for forty years, 


much feebler than Mr. Waithman’s was 


at the moment of his retirement, God 


has given to our true-hearted leader, at 


seventy-st2, amind in which the wisdom 
of age is conjoined with the zeal and the 
vigour of youth. 

This singular retreat of Mr. Waithman 


from ‘‘ public life’’ necessarily included 


his retreat from the great cause of Re- 


form; but having re-appeared upon the 
stage, he of course took his part as to this 
matter; and we shall now see what sort 


of a part he has acted. At the last Com- 
mon Hall, which was called by some per- 
sons who wished for the City of London 
to declare itself openly as to the question 
of Reform, Mr. Hunt and Mr. M 
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can venture to say, that these tricks will 
not succeed in the end. And of this he 
seems himself to be well aware, as will 
appear from the curious exhibition, which 
I am now about to notice, and in doi 
which I shall probably record the last 
performance of this celebrated actor; or 
at least, I am very sure, that it will re- 
cord the last effort of his which can have 
any tendency to deceive or weaken, by 
dividing, the people of this kingdom, in 
their pursuit of a reform of the Parlia- 
ment. 

In the factions Whig paper, the Morxz- 
ing Chronicle, of the 16. inst., there ap- 
peared a notice of a meeting to be held the 
next day, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, in 
Westminster, on the 17., which meeting 
was, it was said, to consist of gentlemen, 
belonging to “‘ no party,” and “‘ perfectly 
independent,”’ and the object was to con- 
sider and discuss the question of Reform. 
Upon the first sight of this notice (so 
vain are we all naturally!) I thought, 
|that my appeal to the “‘ country gentle- 
men” had actually brought some of them 
together with a resolution to come for- 
ward as became them. On the Saturday, 
the 18. therefore, with this vain hope 
in my mind, I opened the Morning Chro- 
nicle to see the account of the proceed- 
ings of these new actors on the political 
stage; when, to my utter shame and 
confusion, what should I find, but the 
Op Crry Company, with Signor Warta- 
MAN at their head, having removed their 
show with all their pegs and wires from 
the East to the West end of the town! 
However, I must do the Company the 
justice to say, that they did provide a 
new actor for this grand oecasion ; 
namely, the Right Honourable John Phil- 
pot Curran, and how they came to pre- 
vail upon him to take a part on their 
strolling boards is really a great mystery 
to me. 

Here it was that Mr. Waithman was 
destined to decide his fate for ever; for 
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was; when I consider, that Mr, Fox was 
a sinecure placeman and a pensioner 
too from his youth to the day of his death ; 
when I consider, that he left the country 
saddled with pensions for his wife and 
children ; and especially when I consider 
that Mr. Fox, about the year 1780, pro. 
fessed great zeal in the cause of Reform, 
and, at the very same time, did all in 
his power to defeat it by DIVIDING 
those who were associated in its behalf; 
when I consider all these things, and take 
into view Mr. Fox’s retirement from Par- 
liament, and his sudden return to it 
afterwards, I must say, that I cannot 
refuse to believe Mr. Warramay, when 
he says, that he has ‘‘ always taken that 
revered statesman for his guide.” 

But what are we to think of the head, 
or the heart of a man, who, at a moment 
when there are probably ten thousand 
petitions, signed by more than six hun- 
dred thousand men, for annwal Parlia- 
ments, can gravely put forward a propo- 
sition for triennial Parliaments, when 
there is not one single petition for ¢rien- 
nial Parliaments? And, what, too, are 
we to think of his conceit of his powers 
of deception, when he is heard to make 
this proposition for the sake of insuring 
UNION! If a thousand men were as- 
sembled at dinner, and nine hundred and 
ninety-nine were to cry aloud for strong 
beer to drink, what would you think of the 
modesty of the remainining one, who 
should propose that they should drink 
nothing but water? But, what would 
you think of his sincerity, if he were to 
say, that this proposition proceeded from 
his anxious desire te preserve the Aar- 
mony of the party ? 

The plain truth is this: Mr. Waithman 
wishes to get in amongst the Whigs, 


ing “will bring amongst us those lead- 
“* ing , who, from station, 
“rank, and hold such a 








they that has not been bought with the 
public money? They have a stake, and 
a pretty deep one, in the borough- 
hedge also! But, Mr. Waithman will 
fail, he may be assured ; and, indeed, the 
idea of Ats drawing round him the men 
of station, rank, and estates is so very 
ridiculous, that ome can excuse it on no 
other ground than that of the whole thing 
being a bona fide farce. 

If it were necessary, which it is not, 
to say another word upon the subject, I 
have hardly room for it; but, I cannot 
help stating, that 1 have heard of a letter 
of interrogatories lately written by Mr. 
Warruman to Sir Francis Burvert and 
Major Cartwrieut, and that from one of 
those gentlemen he received an answer, 
and, as I am authorized to say, Mr. 
Wairuman is not only at liberty to pub- 
lish the correspondence, but would even 
oblige the Major (Sir Francis being out 
of town) by publishing it. He would also 
oblige us reformers by this act ; because, 
at such a crisis as the present, letters be- 
tween men who are equally of ‘‘no party,” 
and are solicitous for ‘* union,” might 
throw light on transactions of the highest 
interest to the public. This correspon- 
dence was of Mr. Waithman’s own seek- 
ing ; and, if he will only publish it, I will 
pledge myself never to publish one word 
more respecting him as long as I live. 

Having thus given you, my good friends 
of Lancashire, a pretty clear insight into 
the nature of this little intrigue for dis- 
union, I shall rest assured, that no such 
intrigues will succeed amongst you, and 
in that assurance I remain your friend, 

Wa. COBBETT. 
—_—_—_—__— ———— 
From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
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INSOLVENTS. 


COUPEES, F. and W., Luton, Bedfordshire, 
straw-hat-manufacturers. 


BANKRUPTS. 
DANIKL, J., Bath, coal-merchant. 
FAIRBROTHER, E., Oxford, wine-merchant. 











deep | HOADE, J., Englefield-green, Surrey, . 
MACKELLAR, D., Broad-street-bulldings, 
}. merchant. 
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Tuespay, Jury 14. 
ANDREWS, W. H., Piccadilly, bookseller. 
BENSON, T., Haver-lane, York, chain-maker. 
COATS, J.C., Basinghall-street, man-milliner. 
FAIRCLOUGH, R., Farington, Lancashire, 

tanner. 
GRANT, P. and J. Bell, Strand, printers. 
KNOWLES, F., Lawrence-lane, innkeeper. 
RUTTER, J.O. N., Lymington, Southampton, 
wine and brandy-merchant. 
SOLLOWAY, J., Leamington Priors, War- 
wickshire, innkeeper. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Marx-Lane, Corn-Excuanecs, July 13.— 
We have had but moderate supplies of grain 
since this day week. The weather for the 
last three or for days rather boisterous and 
cold for the season, but rain holds off. 

Wheat was 1s. to 2s. per quarter dearer than 
last Monday, but the sales were slow at this 
advance. 

Barley, Beans, and Peas scarce, and full 
as dear as this day week. 

Our supplies of Oats have fallen off most 
materially, and it is understood there are not 
many left to be shipped in any quarter: we 
note the article 6d. to 1s. per quarter higher 
than last Monday: good fresh heavy quali- 
ties were in request at this improvement, but 
the light middling sorts with difficulty realized 
it: we see nothing to check the prices of Oats 
this side harvest, till the duties decline so as 
to admit of the entering ofa supply of foreign. 
Wheat, English, White, new .... 40s. to 48s. 





TD medniiino bbitht biinhe tae’ 50s. to 53s. 
BOG WOW veers cace cocces 36s. to 38s. 
CRS. CS bedi alee abate 40s. to 46s. 
Lincolnshire, retl........ 38s. to 44s. 
WRI s caine shy 6 cutee 840 44s. to 48s. 
ed 3. on00 ms Saba 36s. to 42s. 
Northumberl. & Berwick 38s. to 40s. 
Fime white ............ 40s. to 42s. 


Dundee & choice Scotch 38s. to 44s. 
Irish red, good ........ 32s. to 36s. 





White ....... seveeecess 368. to 38s, 

ey, En ing ...... 248. to 28s. 

Distilling *eeeeee seeenee 28s. to 32s. 

Malting ....... veeeeed —S. to —s. 

Chevalier ......e...s5.. —s. to —s. 

Mas csesee aie owes bieesede “44s. to 54s. 

Fine new ...........+++. 56s. to 64s. 

Harrow... .... Fy RE 

Peas, White, English.......... to . 

Foreign ........0...... 348. to 36s. 

Gray or Hog eeeeeeereee sate feng 

P Maples ......00...0005- . to 40s. 

Qats, Polands ................ cata oe 

Lincolnshire, short small to 27s. 

Lincolnshire, feed ...... 23s. to 25s. 

Yorkshire, fded ......05 24s.. to 26s. 

Black .......e0-.s+0+0- 25s. to 27s. 
Northumberland and Ber- 

< wick Potato.........:. 27s. to 29s. 
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Ditto, Angus .......++. 2738. to 28s. 
Banff and Aberdeen, com. 27s. to 28s. 


Potato <2 i sch i wennecetve 28s. to —s. 
Irish Potato, new...... 23s. to 24s. 

Feed, new. light....... 20s. to 22s. 

Black, NeW «...-s-e6- 22s. to 23s. 
Foreign feed......+.+.+-- 228. to 24s. 
Danish & Pomeranian, old 20s. to 22s. 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c. .. 22s. to 24s. 
Foreign, in bond, feed.. 13s. to 14s. 
BOG vb 00 civ vs ces ee ey l6és. to 18s. 





SMITHFIELD, July 13. 


This day’s supply of Beasts, though its 
average quality was not so prime as was that 
of last Monday, was good: its supply of Sheep 
and Lambs was rather great ; of Calves, espe- 
cially prime ones, as also Porkers, rather li- 
mited. The primest small Beef, Mutton, and 
Veal, sold freely, at an advance of about 
2d. per stone; but with the middling and in- 
ferior kinds of Beef, Mutton, and Veal, as also 
with Lamb and Pork, trade was rather dull, 
at our Friday’s 


quotations. 

About 1,300 ofthe Beasts, about a third of 
which were Shorthorns, the remainder in 
about equal numbers of Herefords, Devons, 
and Welsh “y, a few Scotch and Irish 
Beasts, were from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, and others of our northern 
districts; about 250, in about equal numbers 
of Scots, Devons, and Welsh runts, with a few 
homehreds and Herefords, chiefly (say about 
three-fourths of them) from Norfolk, the re- 
mainder from Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge- 
shire ; about 300, a full moiety of which were 
Devons, the remainder, in about equal num- 
bers of Welsh runts, Herefords,. and Irish 
Beasts, from our western and midland dis- 
tricts; about 40, chiefly runts and Devons, 
with a few Sussex steers and heifers, from 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey; about 400, chiefly 
Scots, with about 500 Sheep and Lambs, by 
steamers from Scotland; and most of the re- 
mainder, in number about 500, 
all breeds, including about 40 Town’s-end. 
Cows, from the marshes &c. near London. 

Fully two-thirds of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters of the Southdown and white-faced - 
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